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lit every classroom in the United States there are students who represent an ethnic group. Some individuals 
exercise and emphasize their ethnicity to a greater extent ttfen others, while some may function essentially 
as nonethnics. Sqme individuals have little if any choice. Their ethnicity is forced on them by their family 
or by others who surround them. 

The United States is perhaps the most multiethnic country in the world. Ethnic enclaves exist throughout 
the country and many individuals who live away from the enclaves still maintain their ethnicity. The 
multiethnic nature of our country contributes to its inherent richness. This country has become a unique 
entity through blending its many cultures to form the "American Culture." 

While ethnicity is a fact of life and contributes to this country's greatness, it also contributes to* its 
problems: Extreme ethnocen t ri c b eha v ior among some indivi du al s lea d s them to adopt attitudes of superi- 
ority and arrogance toward other ethnic groups, particularly ethnic minorities. 

Approximately one third of our national special education population is composed of ethnic minorities. 
The other two thirds of the classroom population consist of individuals from majority ethnic groups. The 
curriculum described in this book was developed to help students to better understand and appreciate their 
ethnicity. It was also developed to help each student to better undqgtand ana appreciate ethnic differences 
and thereby enhance peer relationships. 

The successful development of the project was contingent on the assistance of a number of individuals. 
A project advisory council consisting of a number of prominent individuals in the fields of ethnic studies, 
multicultural education, and special education was formed to provide the project staff with expertise in their 
r&pective fields. It was this advisory council that provided direction and continual advice to the project 
throughout the development of the curriculum. Members of the advisory council critiqued the manuscript 
to help insure the appropriateness of the activities, as well as their accuracy and ethnic authenticity. 

Another group of individuals to which the Council is indebted are those administrators and teachers in 
the field who greatly enhanced the development of the project by field testing the curriculum. In its present 
form, the curriculum includes the combined suggestions of both field test personnel and advisory council 
members. 

Since there were many suggestions, the project staff used its judgment to determine which suggestions 
were to be utilized, (the majority were incorporated.) Thus, while the curriculum represents the combined 
opinions and suggestions of these two groups, the curriculum itself does not represent the opinions or views 
of any particular individual 

The Council for Exceptional Children is grateful for the opportunity to develop this curriculum and 
expresses its appreciation to the Ethnic Heritage Studies Program of the United States Department of 
Education whose funding made the project possible. 



Susan H. Kamp 
Philip C. Chinn 
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In an attempt to remedy the significant void that 
exists in special and regular education in educating 
ethnic minority special education students as to 
their ethnicity and the ethnicity of others, The 
Council for Exceptional Children has developed " 
this curriculum guide. The project was funded by 
the U. S. Department of Education to help meet 

- _ _ tbisjieedandio_pcovide ethnic heritage curriculum 

materials designed and available for use with spe- 
cial education students. 

Because of the large representation of minority 
students in some special education classes, it is 
important to provide these students with informa- 
tion that will enable them study their own ethnic 
heritage and that of many of their classmates. By 
being more knowledgeable about themselves, the 
students' self-concepts and feelings of self-worth 
should be enhanced. 

Many of the materials contained in this curricu- 
lum were adapted from earlier Title IV ethnic stud- 
ies projects*. In order to meet the needs of the spe- 
cial education students, modifications were made 
to increase their usability. Activities and lessons 
have been made as concrete as possible. Activities 
in the curriculum change often in order to maintain 
the interest of students with shqrt attention spans. 
In addition, concepts are repeated in the lessons ir> 
order to facilitate learning<and retention. Many 
the lessons have been developed at a high interest- 
low vocabulary level in order to meet the needs of 
students with limited language and writing skills. 
Finally, the worksheets and handout materials have 
been developed that are succinct and simple in 
order to minimize confusion for students who are 
easily distracted by too many stimuli. 
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BACKGROUND 

In order to teach and understand the concepts 
within this multicultural curriculum, an under- 
standing of what is meant by culture, ethnic 
groups, multicultural education, and ethnic studies 
is desirable. The following definitions and con- 
cepts were used a s the theoretical base^for deter- 
mining tlie units to be taught and the content with- 
in the units. 



Culture 

Everyone has culture. Unfortunately sbme individ- 
uals would suggest that anyone from a culture dif- 
ferent from theirs or from the mamstream culture is 
culturally deprived (Gollnick & Chinn, 1982). 
However, anthropologists and sociologists have 
tended to view culture as a way of perceiving, be- 
lieving, evaluating, and behaving (Goodenough, 
1 976). Culture provides a blueprint that determines 
the way an individual thinks, feels, and behaves. 
Each of the students in your classroom has a rich 
cultural background. Some aspects of their culture 
are shared by you and the other students in the 
class since we all belong to the macroculture — the 
basic culture that most of us who live in this coun- 
try (and in a particular community) share. Some 
aspects of each student's culture, however, are 
shared only with family, immediate community, 
and perhaps a few classmates. 

In addition to macroculture membership, eac h 
individual belongs to a number of subsociet;es or 
subcultures that are often referred to as microcuh 
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fures. These microcultures consist of groups that 
share cultural patterns that are not common to the 
United States macroculture. These cultural groups 
have distinctive cultural patterns while sharing 
some cultural patterns with all members of the 
United States macroculture. People who belong to 
the same microculture share traits and values that 
bind them together. Microculture identity is based 
on a number of traits or values that are learned as 
part of one's identity with national or ethnic origin, 
religion, gender, age, socioeconomic status, pri- 
mary language, geographic region, and even a 
handicapping or exceptional group (Collnick & 
Chirn, 1982). 

All people have similar basic physiological and 
psychological needs. These needs must be met in 
order for the individual to survive. To a great ex- 
tent, culture defines how these needs are met. For 
example, the foods we eat, when we eat, and how 
we eat may all be determined by culture. Likewise, 
how we speak, what we believe, and how we be- 
have are usually determined by culture (Collnick & 
Chinn, 1982). The fact that a particular Black 
American eats a certain food may be a function r^pt 
only of being Black (culture related to ethnicity), 
but could also be a function of socioeconomic sta- 
tus and living conditions that are forced or imposed 
by society in general (culture related to socioeco- 

-nomk-statoK — 

As a teacher, you may expect to have eye contact 
with your students when you are speaking to them. 
Most of your students will meet this expectation. 
However, a Navaho student may begin to irritate 
you by looking down at the floor as you speak. The 
irritation is based on your cultural values (macro- 
culture) that lead you to consider such behavior an 
indication of disrespect. The student, however, 
may be looking down at the floor because of cul- 
tural values (ethnicity) which suggest that looking 
directly at you would be disrespectful. Another Na- 
vaho student may look you directly in the eyes — 
not out of disrespect, but because of acculturation 
into the macroculture. 

While there are numerous microcultures that 
could be studied, this currculurr will address cul- 
ture from the perspective of ethnicity. Only a small 
number of ethnic groups will be discussed. How- 
ever, it is anticipated that using this unit will en- 
courage you and your students to study, other eth- 
nic groups and other aspects of culture. 

Because you are even considering teaching an 
ethnic studies curriculum, you are probably more 
sensitive than most other educators toward the in- 
dividual needs and differences of your students. 



Your attitude toward cultural differences will have 
a profound effect on your students. Your accep- 
tance and appreciation for your students' culture 
will enhance their own self-concepts and self ac- 
ceptance. It will also encourage and facilitate the 
students' acceptance of one another. As you ob- 
serve cultural differertces, you will also learn to 
recognize how they relate to learning style. This 
will ultimately influence your effectiveness as a 
teacher, and will allow you to better provide for the 
personal and educational needs of vour students. 



Ethnicity 

The United States is perhaps the most multiethnic 
nation in the world today. American Indians, our 
indigenous population, make up less than 1% of 
our total population. The remaining 99.4% are 
either recent immigrants or have ancestors who 
were immigrants to this country (Collnick & Chinn, 
1982). 

The population of the United States is made up 
of at least 1 06 different ethnic groups (Thernstrom, 
1980). 

Ethnicity derives its meaning from the Creek 
word ethnos which means people or nation (Cor- 
don, \%4h^tkw(Uty-h*£ been defined as-- 

A collectivity within a larger society having 
real or putative common ancestry, memories 
of a shared historical past, and a cultural fo- 
cus on one or more symbolic elements de- 
fined as the epitome of their peoplehood. Ex- 
amples of such symbolic elements are: kin- 
ship patterns, physical contiguity (as in local- 
. ism or sectionalism), religious affiliation, lan- 
guages or dialect forms, tribal affiliation, na- 
tionality, phenotypical features, or combina- 
tions of these. A necessary accompaniment is 
some consciousness of kind among members 
of the group. (Schermerhorn, 1970) 



The feeling of peoplehood is typically developed 
through family, friends, and neighbors with whom 
one shares the same intimate characteristics of liv- 
ing {e.g., baptisms, marriages, funerals, etc.). 
Members of an ethnic group share a history, a lan- 
guage (whether or not they can speak the lan- 
guage), value system, customs, and traditions 
(Collnick & Chinn, 1982). 



While many ethnic enclaves exist in the United 
States (e.g., Harlem, Spanish Harlem, China- 
town, Little Italy), one does not have to live in an 
ethnic community to identify strongly with an eth- 
nic group. Individuals may choose to maintain 
ethnic values, customs, and traditions wherever 
they hve. Some individuals choose not to be ac- 
tively involved in their ethnic groups and function 
essentially as nonethnics. 

Ethnic groups are inherently ethnocentric, re- 
garding their own cultura! traits as natural, correct, 
and superior to those of other ethnic groups whose 
members may even be perceived as odd, amusing, 
inferior, or immoral. Their ethnic pride serves to 
maintain group cohesiveness which in turn main- 
tains the identity of the ethnic groups (Gollnick & 
Chmn, 1982). Excessive ethnocentric behavior 
coupled with lack of understanding of other ethnic 
groups can lead to serious consequences. Bigotry, 
prejudice, and racism may result. 

Lack of ethnic identification can also lead to 
problems for some individuals. Certain physical 
fe^Jjures, skin pigmentations, and surnames sonic- 
times immediately assign a person to a particular 
group. A Black American or a Chinese American, 
for example, can not escape ethnic identification 
even if the individual professes to function a*, a 
nonethnic. Thus, understanding one's ethnicity 
can allow a person to better address the issues of 
ethnicity, even if he or she decides to-function as a 
nonethnic. Ethnic studies not only provide individ- 
uals with an opportunity to study and appreciate 
their ethnic heritage, but they provide each student 
with an opportunity to move away fiom the buses, 
prejudices, and racism created by excessive eth- 
noccntrism Such studies allow each student, as 
well as the teachers, to gain an appreciation and 
understanding of the ethnic backgrounds of the 
other students in the c lass 



Multicultural Education 

Multicultural eclu<ation is education which 
values cultural pluralism Multicultural eclu- 
. cation rejects he view that schools should 
seek to melt away c ultural diftc*renc es or the 
vic*w that sc hools should merely tolerate c ul- 
tural pluralism. Instead, multicultural edu- 
( aUon affirms that s( hools should l>c oriented 
Ic/ward the c ultural ennc hment of all < hildren 
and vouth through programs rooted to the 
preservation and extension of < ultural alter- 
natives. Multu ultural education re< ogni/es 



cultural diversity as a fact of life in American 
society, and it affirms that this cultural diver- 
sity is a valuable resource that should be - 
presented and extended. It affirms that major 
education institutions should strive to pre- 
serve and enhance cultural pluralism. 
(AACTE, 1973, p. 264) 

MULTIETHNIC EDUCATION 

Multiethnic education is a component of multicul- 
tural education. While multicultural education ex- 
amines the various microcultures or variables that 
contribute to the make-up of a microculture, (e.g , 
religion, socioeconomic status, sex or gendei, 
ethnicity, etc.), multiethnic education focuses on 
ethnicity and the various ethnic groups that com- 
prise our society. Multiethnic education examines 
the cultural make-up of many ethnic groups and 
reflects ethnic diversity in the curriculum. 

Multiethnic educators are concerned with the 
total educational environment. They believe that 
the educational institution, as wHI as the curricu- 
lum, should reflect a multiethnic atmosphere. This 
includes not only studying about diverse cultures 
but also providing an educational setting and staff 
where the diverse cultures can have equal educa- 
tional opportun-ties and where ethnic diversity ' an 
be encouraged Classen & Gollnick, 1977). 

Ethnic Studies 

Lthnn siudivs is the "sc lentific and humanistic 
study of the histories, cultures and experiences ot 
the ethnic groups within a soc letv" (Klassen & (ioll- 
nick, 1977, p. 4} It iru lucks the olnec lives, mate- 
rials, and moth<xJs used lo study diverse cultures 
within educational settings. The key concepts .mcl 
generalizations usually taught in ,w ethnic studies 
c urnc ulum arc based on many disc iplmes. In order 
to truly begin to understand ethnic itv, an ethnic 
studies curriculum should include some key con- 
cepts trom each of the following disciplines 

• Anthropology < ultural diversity, c ultural assim- 
ilation, acculturation, ethnoc enlrism. 

• (ionomns production and <. onsumption in 
goods <ind seme es, poverty, economic exploita- 
tion 

• <\eogr<)p/?y neographic al regions, environ- 
mental ixvcrptioris, ethnic enclaves 
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• History: change, historical bias, migration-im- 
„ migration. 

• PolitmrScience: power, social protest. 

• Sociology: prejudice and discrimination, ra- 
cism, values, ethnic groups. 

• Psychology: self-concept, identity. (Banks, 
1979, p. 50-91) 



This curriculum guide contains lessons that in- 
troduce the concepts of identity, communication, 
life styles, immigration and migration, and preju- 
dice and discrimirtation. Many of the other *key 
concepts are tangentially included within lessons 
but are not fully developed. The method of instruc- 
tion generally provides a comparison of the con- 
cepts and information relevant to the ethnic groups 
throughout the disciplines listed. - 
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The Multiethnic Curriculum 

A 



The multiethnic curriculum described in this book 
adheres to the basic principles of multicultural ed- 
ucation, multiethnic education, an' 1 ethnic studies 
and formulates an appropriate instructional pro- 
cess for exceptional minority group students. In 
keeping with the belief that multicultural education 
enhances cultural pluralism, this curriculum en- 
ables students to develop a sense of appreciation 
for their own ethnic identity, as well as an appre- 
ciation for the ethnic heritage of others. To aid the 
teacher, units have been developed on five con- 
cepts that are pertinent to all ethnic groups. 

Because American society is made up of cul- 
turally and ethnically diverse parts, sample activ- 
ities are provided that integrate the experiences 
and perspectives of five groups: American Indians,- 
Asian Americans, Black/ Afro-Americans, Mexican 
Americans, and Puerto Ricans. Each unit contains 
several sample lessons that can be used with spe- 
cial education students. The student should feel 
free to add experiences and perspectives to other 
ethnic groups that may be more appropriate for a 
particular classroom setting. 

The lessons are designed with the needs of spe- 
cial education students taken into consideration. 
Factors such as interest level, reading level, appro- 
priateness and accuracy of content, instructional 
level, cognitive ability of the students, equipment, 
and teacher/learner interaction were considered as 
the lesson objectives, background information, 
and task guidelines were written. Where credit is 
not given to another Title IX project, the activities 
were developed by a project staff member. 

Resources have been included in the curriculum 
guide to enhance the teacher's knowledge about 
the topic and to aid in the writing of additional 
lessons. 



Project coals 

The goals of the ^ethnic heritage curriculum are 
made up of three components — knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes. 

Knowledge 

1. Students will be able to see the diversity of 
American society.. 

2. Students will be able to understand the Asian 
American,oAmerican Indian, Black/Afro-Amer- 
ican, Mexican American, and Puerto Rkan cul- 
tures. 

Skills 

1 . Students will develop the ability to actively and 
positively act as advocates to combat prejudice 
within themselves and within others. 

2. Students will be able to identity similarities and 
differences between ethnic groups. 

3. Students will be able to relate to people of di- 
verse groups. 

4. Students will be able to effectively communi- 
cate the positive attributes of a multicultural so- 
ciety. 

5. Students of different ethnic groups will actively 
participate in activities. 

Attitudes 

1 . Students will be able to appreciate the diversity 
in a multicultural society. 

2. Students will be able to appreciate similarities 
and differences within and among ethnic 
groups. 

3. Students' self-concepts will be aided when ex- 
posed to multicultural information about their 
own and other ethnic groups. 

4. Students will be able to willingly accept the 
diversities of others. 
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Unit 1: Identity 



One way identity is developed is through the culture in which we are raised. Culture is defined by 
anthropologists and sociologists as one's way of perceivipg, believing, evaluating, and behaving (Good- 
enough, 1976). It involves the achievements of a group that differentiate it from any other group. This unit 
provides activities through which students will be able to increase their awareness of their own identity and 
to better understand their own culture and the culture of others. 
> 

TEACHING CONCEPTS 

• Who am I? 

• Who are we? 

• What is an ethnic group? 

• What does it mean to belong to an ethnic group? 

DESIRED OUTCOMES 

1 . To show how cultural factors influence the development of identity. 

2. To show how orte's own identity is achieved. s 

3. To develop a positive self-concept. 

4. To develop a sense of appreciation and acceptance toward people of other ethnic groups. 

5. To show how other people's perceptions influence your own identity. 

6. To be able * describe an ethnic group. 
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ACTIVITY 1: WHO AM I? WHO ARE WE?* 

Background: It is important for students to know 
who they are^so that they have a basis for com- 
paring similarities and differences within and be- 
tween ethnic groups. When exploring who they 
are, .they shouid find information about their an^ 
cestors, culture, history, and traditions and devel- 
op a sense qf ethnic and personal pride. 

Objectives: At the conclusion oflhis activity, the 
students will be better able to: 

1. Identify and list components determining their 
own ethnic heritage. 

2. Discuss the characteristics that place them in an 
ethnic group(s). 

3. tfe aware that being a member of an ethnic 
group is just one aspect of their identity. 

Materials: Who Am I? handout 

Teaching time: One and a half hburs will be 
needed for this activity 

Task guidelines: 

1. Introduce the Identity Unit by giving an over- 
view of what the unit is about. Explain that ev- 
ery p rson has an identity which is devefoped 
through thexultyre in which he or she is raised/ 
Identity includes physical appearance as well as 
beliefs, behaviors, and perceptions. 

2. Divide the class into categories by directing stu- 
dents into groups based on the following: 

Physical differences 

Sex (e.g., boys, girls) 

Eye color (e.g., blue, brown) 

Height (e.g., over 4'6", under 4'6 M ) 

Hand dominance (e.g., left, right) 

Clothing differences 

Shoes (e.g., brown, sandals) 

Sweaters (e.g., red, pullover) 

Hats (e.g., yes, none) 

Clothing colors (e.g., blue, green) \ 

Housing differences 

Single dwelling ' 

Apartment building 

Townhouse 



•AdfwtwJ from Wei, William, Prejudice am/ ethno- 
f cntnsm A < um< ulum and rvsoun e manual for p/emen- 
\iry \( h<n)l teat hers Illinois State Office of Educ ahon, 
1**78. pp 4 J-44 



3. After directing the students into groups, use the 
experience to ask the following discussion 
questions: 

In what way are our needs (e.g., f ox>i t home, 
family) the same? 

In what way are our needs (e.g., food, homes, 
traditions) different? 

What would it be like if we were all the same? 
Are these differences really important? 
Do these differences help us to understand each 
other or to misunderstand each other? 

4. Lead a discussion on the students' similarities to 
ind differences from their family members, and 
then similarities and differences between stu- 
dents, their family members, and neighbors. 
Categories can be listed on chalkboard to facil- 
itate the activity. 

5. Ask student if they know to which ethnic 
group(s) they belong. Define words such as an- 

o cesfo/-, culture, and traditions. 

c 

6. Discuss what it is that makes a person belong to 
an ethnic group. Develop a definition of an eth- 
nic group that could read something like: "An 
ethnic group is a group of people with common 
ancestors, culture, history, and traditions who 
have developed a sense of ethnic and personal 
pride." How are the similarities and differences 
listed above related to this definition of an eth- 
nic group? 

7. Being a member of an ethnic group is just one J 
way of identifying a person. There are many 
other characteristics that are used to identify 
"Who Am I?" Review the list on the chalk- 
board. Give each student the Who Am I? hand- 
out. Ask them to take the handout home and, 
with the help of their parents, complete it. 

8. Discuss handout responses in class the next 
day. The students should be able to list or draw 
characteristics such as ancestors, traditions, 
sex, race, etc., that make them who they are. 

9. Give each student a piece of construction paper 
with Who Arr\ I? written on it. Encourage them 
to use ideas from the handout and to draw a 
pictufe of Who Am I? They can draw the coun- 
try their ancestors came from, foods, homes, 
hobbies, etc. 
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Who Am I? 



Ancestors 

1 . Parents and grandparents (names, where they came from, etc.): 



Culture 

1. Ethnic foods my ancestors ate or that my family still prepares: 

a , 

2. Ethnic arts and crafts I can do: 



3. Ethnic games I play: 



4. Ethnic literature I enjoy: 



Tratf'liom 

1. Ethnic holidays I celebrate: 
3 



Seme of Ethnic and Personal Pride 

1 . Languages I speak or read: 

XI 



2. Ethnic aspects of my home and neighborhood: 



0 



ACTIVITY 2: SENTENCE COMPLETION* 



ACTIVITY 3: COAT OF ARMS* 



Background: Every person has a need to develop 
his or her own own self-concept and self-act ep- 
tance.tJne way that we can gam insight into our- 
selves is to respond spontaneously to questions 
about ourselves. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students will be belter al;!e to: 
i Identity characteristics about themselves. 
2. Discuss what they value and f-ncl ini|X)rtant 
\ Discover if the characteristics that matter to 
them are ethnically related 

Materials: None 

Teaching time: This activity will require H) to 45 
minutes to complete. 

Task guidelines: 

1 The teac he' and students form a c ire le 

2 Elicit one-word responses from the students by 
having them complete the following sentences 
a The thing I like best is 

b The thing that makes me unhappy is 
c The thing that I like least about school is 
d. The thing that I like best about sc hool is 
e When I grow up I want to be 
t. The thing that makes me most angry is 

g. My favorite hobby is . . 

h. The thing that is most ini|)ortant to me is . 

J. Use a Mowing c ire le to elic it responses from the 
students. If a student does not have a response, 
move on, but encourage him or her to think ol 
one 

4 PltK e the above sentenc es on c ards bac keel with 
flannel or on tloc ked paf>er Also make up c ards 
with one- word responses on them Have the 
students manipulate the sentenc es and re- 
s|K>nses on a flannel board 

r > Ask the students to explain their responses more 
thoroughly. Are the students' answers similar' 
Do the answers retlec t a partic irlar ethnic group 
, (probably not)? Try to avoid stereotyping 



'Adapted trom Wei. William. I'rvtudnv and othno- 
( vntrism A ( r r rn ulum and rvsvurt e mam/a/ tor e/emcvi- 
Mrv s( hool teac /Ws Illinois State* ( )\\u o tit Lduc .Won, 
pp |<>-22\ 



Background: Coats ot arms and shields are heredi- 
tary svmbols which can be used to express and 
represent one's interests, characteristics, and iden- 
tity. Any symbol tan be used to represent a per- 
son's ethnic group, interests, or beliefs 

Objectives: 

At the conclusion of this activitv, the students will 
be better able to 

I Create a coat of arms or other .\.*nbol thai repre- 
sents themselves. 
2. Identity things in which thev are interested 

Materials: C oats ot Arms 

Teaching Time: This activity will require \() to 4 r > 
minutes to complete 

Task guidelines: 

1 Explain and describe a coat ol arms 

2 Pass out blank coats ot arms. Allow students to 
use the handout c oat of arms or to draw another 
svmlx)l 

* In the coat ot arms or oHier symbol have stu- 
dents draw or paste illustrations tbat represent 
things or ideas that would identify them (eg., 
favorite color, things that make them happy, 
things that are important to them, where they 
spend a lot ol time). Answers will be com rete 

4 Discuss the students' work. Summarize that 
these are symlxjls of our identity. Some are be- 
cause of our ethnic background, such as 
(give examples). 

Display the c oats of arms on the bulletin board 
in the c lassroom or hall 

A 

o 

Note Teachers should cfo a coat ot amis or their 
own symbol along with the students. Everyone gets 
public c redit tor completing a c oat of arms or other 
symbol, fn: luding the teac her. 



'Adapted trom l )f *( hard, L in<!«i Ir u im> ttutn /</(/, i/ rf/i-, 
nn stnm es grades 4-h 1*17*1, pp W> l ( ) 
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ACTIVITY 4t DRAW YOURSELF 



Background: Another aspect of identifying oneself 
is to describe personal appearance. • 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the- 
students -will be better able to: 

4. identify physical characteristics that would de- 
scribe themselves. 

2. Complete a drawing of a figurewith character- 
istics that match their own. 



Materials: 

markers 



Butcher paper, crayons, feft-tipped 



-Teaching Time: Two hours will be needed to com- 
plete this activity. 

Task guidelines: 

1 . Explain to the students that the way they look is 
unique^-that no Jwo people look exactly alike. 

2. Have the students name the physical character- 
istics they would use to describe themselves. 

J. Have a student lie on a P'ecagf butcher paper 
then trace around him. or heWrace an outline 
of every student in the class 

4. Have the students color their figures front-and 
back. Hav^ them draw their eyes, mouth, skin, 
clothes, hair, etc. Encourage them to make the 
figure look just like themselves Allow the stu- 
dents to select the colors they feel reflect them- 
selves. 

5. Cut out the figures and hang them around Ifie 
room. 

6. Point out that the pictures are just the outer 
surface, that your identity includes more than 
what you look like on the exterior. 

Alternate activity: Follow task guidelines 1, 2, 6 
above, but use a Polariod (Instant) or Kodafc Color- 
burst camera and pictures for guidelines 3, 4, and 
5. This activity may be more appropriate for some 
physically handicapped or older students. 



RESOURCES 



Films 



X 



0/iic fc roof* AMDOC, 1970, 61 min., totbP Describes 
the beauty, angvr, and pride of Blacks injlhe U.S. 



Ch/cano. BFA, 1972, 23 min., color. Presents a variety 
of points of view and attitudes which reflect the div- 
ersity within the Mexican American community con- 
cerning the term Chicano. 

flan's corner. BFA, 1969, 24 mm.-, color. Shows the 
story of a Black family living in a small flat. 

Free to be. . . you and me. McGraw-Hill, 1974, 42 min., 
color. Explores the idea of freedom and being what- 
you want to be. 

Ceron/roo /ones. LCA, 1970S, 16 min., cobr. depicts 
story of a young Indian boy living on a Papayo reserva- 
tion in Arizona who is searching for his own identity 
in American Society. 

£onn/e'sday. CORT, 1969, 14 min., b/w. Shows day in 
the life of a Black 8-year-qld boy. 

Losing fust the same. IU, 1967, 60 min. Illustrates the 
hopes arid despair of one California Black family. 

The quiet one. TEXF, 68.min., b/w. Shows effects of the 
ghetto, Harlem, on a 10-year-old boy. 

The snowy day. WWS, 1964, 6 min., color. Depicts 
Ezra Jack Keats' story of a boy's delight in playing in 
the snow. 

Sui Met Wong: Who shall I be? LCA, 1970's, 17 min., 

color. Presents story of an 11 -year-old girl who lives in 

both the Chinese and American worlds of Los Angeles. 
Walk in my shoes. MGHT, 1963, 54 min., b/w. Shows 

the various walks of life among Black Americans. 
Whistle for Willie. OP, 1967, 8 mm., coldr. Presents 

Ezra jack Keats' story of a boy named Peter who learns 

to whistle so he can cafl his dog. 
William: From Georgia to Harlem. LOCA, 1971, 15 

min., color. Depicts a story about adjusting to a move 

from a farm in Georgia to Harlem. 



Filmstrips 



Children of the inner city. Singer. Six filmstrips," three 
records, and a teacher'* guttle. Presents the daily ac- 
tivities, cultural backgrounds, arid unique problems of 
six different racial and ethnic groups in the inner city. 

Crowing up Black. Schloat. Four color sound filmstrips. 
Reveals what it is like to be Black in America. 

The history of the Black man in the United States. Edu- 
cational Audiovisual, 8 sound filmstrips. Covers the 
history of Black people from colonial times to the 
present. 

The /apanese Americans: An inside look. Japanese 
American Curriculum Project, Sah Mateo, CA. TwO 
filmstrips. Highlights the problems and hopes of Jap- 
anese Americans. 

Minorities have made America great. Schloat. 12 color 
filmstrips, program guide and records. Traces the his- 
tory of major ethnic groups in America and their strug- 
gles and contributions; 

#ory of America's people. Eye Gate House. Filmstrips 
and teacher's guide. Discusses the contributions of 
different ethnic groups tb our culture. 
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Unit 2: Communication 



Communication and communication skills play an integral role in understanJing people. Each person has 
his or her own values, attitudes, beliefs, and experiences, and if they are ethnically different than yours, the 
communication problems can be compounded. These differences become apparent when individuals are 
trying to communicate with each other. As Thomas Kochman said: 

Communication is difficult even among people who store the same c ultural code. Because of the 

ever-present possibility of being confronted with an unfamiliar culture sign it is even more difficult 
among people who operate from different codes . . . Cross-cultural interference occurs when commu- 
nicants who operate from different codes interpret the same behavior according to respectively 
different, and often conflicting, code perspectives . . . What can cause cross-cultural interference then 
is not only a different structuring of one's perception as to what is happening but a different attitude 
toward it as well. (Kochman, 1971, 3-4) 

In order for effective communication skills to exist between and among ethnic groups, students must 
become familiaLwith the language and vocabulary of different ethnic groups, understand different ethnic 
attitudes toward communication, and know how different groups communicate. Each ethnic group has a 
unique vocabulary and language which can confuse or intimidate others if they do not understand the code. 
The same confusion and intimidation can occur due to misunderstanding nonverbal cues. Style of delivery, 
contextual meanings of words, audience reactions and participation, and the social context in which the 
speech occurs vary between ethnic groups and individuals, and if not understood, can lead to conflict, 
prejudice, and stereotyping. 

Emotions, as well as verbal ami nonverbal communication, are Important for comimmioffingwlih others: 
The performing arts (e.g., music, art, drama, and dance) can be used to express emotions using both verbal 
and nonverbal communication. 

The following sample activities wilt help the students understand the communication process for ethnic 
groups. 

TEACHING CONCEPTS 

• Verbal/nonverbal communication 

• Language differences 

• Emotions 

• Performingarts 

DESIRED OUTCOMES 

1 . To be aware of the cultural factors of communication. 

2. To be aware of the diversity of communication styles and languages. 

3. To understand that language reflects a person's culture. 

4. To develop effective communication skills with ethnic groups other than one's own and with one's own. 

5. To develop sensitivity to others. 

6. To understand the learning styles of different ethnic groups. 

7. To be aware ttwtf culture is transmitted in part through music, drama, dance, and art. 



ACTIVITY 1: WAYS OF COMMUNICATING 



ACTIVITY 2: COMMUNICATING WITH 
SYMBOLS* 



Background: The ability to communicate is essen- 
tial to understanding others. Ethnic groups as well 
as individuals have ways of expressing themselves 
that are characteristic of them and/or their cultural 
group. This unit will explore different ways people 
communicate. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students will be better able to: 

1 . Lists ways of communicating verbally and non- 
verbally. 

2. Understand that communication between and 
among people of different ethnic groups is nec- 
essary and difficult. 

Materials: None 

Teaching Time: One hour will be needed for this 
activity. 

Task guidelines: 

1. Introduce the Communication unit by giving 
the students an idea of what the unit is going to 
be about. Explain that communication is neces- 
sary between and among ethnic groups and in- 
dividuals. Use this activity to explore the dif- 
ferent ways people communicate. The other 
activities in this unit will expand on the various 
ways of communicating. * 

2. Explain that people express themselves in words 
(talking, printed material) and in actions (art, 
dance, drama, expressions). List examples of 
the two kinds of communication. 

Words Actions 

talking art 

writing dance 

language facial and body expressions 

using symbols sign language 

3. Assign each student an example. Have them 
create a way to express peace, love, anger, /oy, 
and confusion. Have them demonstrate their 
examples. 

4. Discuss how communication, when expressed 
in different ways, carr still be understood. Why 
do we need to communicate? Can you always 
understand what a person is trying to say? Does 
interaction have to occur? Can misunderstand- 
ing happen even when you really think you're 
expressing yourself clearly? How? When? 



Background: People relate to each other in two 
ways— vert illy, through words, and nonverbal!}, 
through' facial expressions and body language. 
Each ethnic group has a verbaf language (e.g., 
Mexican Americans and Puerto Ricans speak Span- 
ish, Japanese speak Japanese, Chinese speak Chi- 
nese). Some individuals within ethnic groups speak 
English but use a distinctive dialect (e.g., Black/ 
Afro-Americans). American Indian tribes also have 
their own languages. Many vocabulary words that 
are used in everyday conversation have their origin 
from Indian culture. The Cherokee language, for 
example, has a picture language that was once 
used. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students will be better able to: 

1. Understand that verbal communication is only 
one aspect of communication. 

2. Identify vocabulary of Indian origin. 

3. Verbalize the meaning of Indian picture vocab- 
ulary. 

Materials: Indian vocabulary handout, the Chief's 
Journey handout, and the Bearskin handout. 

Teaching time: This activity will require 1 Vi hours 
to complete. 

Task guidelines: 

1 . Motivate the students to do the lesson by ver- 
balizing the background information. 

2. Discuss the fact that most Indian tribes have 
their own language. One example is the Cher- 
okee picture language which was created be- 
fore the Indian people had an alphabet. A lan- 
guage was needed so that people within the 
tribe could talk to each other. 

3. Read the picture vocabulary together and then 
try to write a story using the picture concepts. 

4. Pass out the bearskin handouts (early picture 
stories were commonly written on animal skins) 



•Adapted from An ethnic studies guide and resource 
manual for the Carolmas, 1979, pp. 128-1 U (ED 18* 
494). 
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and have the students continue to write picture 
stories using the same vocabulary. You could 
suggest that they v/rite about a hunting trip or a 
lourney through the mountains. 

5. Discuss the fact that many Indian words can be 
found in cur everyday language; point out that 



many foods and states have Indian names Dis- 
cuss some of these words. 

6. Point out that talking and writing are just two 
forms of communication. However, through 
talking and writing, people of different ethnic 
groups can begin to understand each other. 





INDIAN VOCABULARY 




Word 


Tribe 


Meaning and Indian Word 


Avocado 


Nahuatl-Aztec 


Ahuacatl 


Maize 


Arawak 


Mahiz 


Pecan 


Algonkian 


Pakan 


Potato 


Tama 


Batata 


Tomato 


Nahuatl-Aztec 


Tomatl 


Hominy 


Algonkian 


Rotkahominy 


Tobacco 


Arawak 


i 


Squash 


Algonkian 


Asquash askool 


Chipmunk 


Algonkian 




Raccoon 


Algonkian 


Arkun — "strati her" 


Skunk 


Abenski 


Segonku 


Tuxedo 


Algonkian 


Taken from ihe name of Ihe 

Tuxedo Club at Tuxedo Lake, New York 


Papoose 


Algonkian 


Pa poos — "baby" 


Squaw 


Algonkian 


Squa — "woman" 


Tepee 


Siouan 


Tipi 


Toboggan 


Algonkian 


Tobagun 


Wampum 


Algonkian 


Wampumpaog— "string of white toads'" 


Wigwam 


Algonkian 


Wigwam— "lodge" 
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STATE NAMES OF INDIAN ORIGIN 



Alabama: "Those who clear (he land or thicket" (for farming purposes). The name of the Muskogean tribe, 
Alibamu. 

Alaska: "Great Country/' Eskimo: al-ay-es-ka. 

Arizona: "Little springs" or "few springs/' Papagp: Ari-sonac or "dry belt." Spanish: Arida Zona (questionable). 

Arkansas: "Downstream people." French corruption of Algonkian name for the Quapaw. 

Connecticut: "River of pines." Algonkian name for the river Connittecock or Quonecktacut. Also means "long 
river," "river whose water is driven by winds or tides." 

' Dakota (N and S): "Allies" or "friends." Tribal name of the Sioux. 

Idaho: "It is sun up" or "Behold, the sun coming down the mountain." Also translated as "Gem of the 
mountains." Shoshone: contraction of exclamation, "Ee-da-how " 

Illinois: "The man, perfect and accomplished." Name of an Algonkian tribe, tnini. Pronounced ///in/ by the 
French; the ois is also French. 

Indiana: "Land of the Indians." 

Iowa: "Sleepy ones." Sioux: Alaouez (origin uncertain). Other meanings: "This is the place," "Beautiful land." 

Kansas: "Wind people," "Small wind people of the south wind," or "Makes a breeze near the ground." Sioux. 
Kansa. Also a tribal name. 

Kentucky: "Meadow land." Iroquois: Ken lake May also be, "Land of tomorrow," Wyandot. Ken-tah-toh, "Dark 
and bloody ground/' "River of blood ". Cherokee: Ken-tiick-e, "Prairie." 

Massachusetts: "At or about the great hill." Algonkian tribal name. 

Michigan: "Great water/' Illinois Confederacy tribal name: Michigamea. (Algonkian) ? 

Minnesota: "Whijishor sky-tinted water," "Couded or turbid water," "clear water." Dakota Minne (water) and 
Sota (a description of the sky on certain days). 



Missouri: "Muddy water." Name of a tribe living at the mouth of the river. Algonkian (Fox) word. 

Nebraska: "River not running between high banks but spreading out widely," "Wide or broad* river." Siouan 
(Oto) phrase for Plaite River: Ni (Water) and bthaska (flat). 

New Mexico: "Land of Mexitili." Aztec: Mexitili, name of a god. The final syllable, -c e, comes from Sanskrit -ku, 
meaning land. 
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The Chief's Journey 



Chief 


XXX 

Indian camp 


journey 


| C Desert 


Snow 


Rain 


0 

Deer 
tracks 


Deer 


A. 

Mountain 


. River 


No food 


Y ifnnn 

A IliUUI 

Z*A Plenty 
of food 


Hungry 


Death 


Woman 


V 

Child 


Fish 


Forest 


Deep snow 


^^^^^iendship 


& 

Many 


Wisdom 




Day and 
night 




Bearskin 




ACTIVITY 3: FELIZ CUMPLEANOS 



ACTIVITY 4: THE EAGLE AND THE SERPENT 



Background: Birthdays are universal Everyone has 
one and everyone celebrates in their own special 
way. This activity demonstrates that, although peo- 
ple speak different languages, they share common 
celebrations. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students will be better able to; 

1 . Understand that different languages exist 

2. Recogni/e the language that matches their eth- 
nic background. 

3. Sing "Happy Birthday" in Spanish. 

Materials: Happy Birthday handout 

Teaching time: One hour will be needed to com- 
plete this survey. 

Task guidelines: 

1 . Introduce the concept that everyone has a birth- 
day but that happy birthday is not always writ- 
ten in the same way. People of different ethnic 
groups use different languages, as well as En- 
glish to express the same idea. 

2. Make a bulletin board with a different ways to 
say "Happy Birthday" to each person in the 
class. Use the language of their ethnic back- 
ground 

3. Learn to sing "Happy Birthday" in Spanish. 



Background: Part of the communication process is 
the passing of legends and folk tales on to future 
generations. Many legends and folk tales exist to- 
day because they were passed from parents to their 
children. Each ethnic group has similar legends 
and folk tales. This activity discusses an Aztec leg- 
end about an eagle and a serpent. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students should be better able to: 

1. Understand that different ethnic groups have 
their own legends and folk tales. 

2. Explain what happens in a given legend. 

3. Make a temple. 

Materials: The Eagle and the Serpcit legend, card- 
board, glue, beans, seeds 

Teaching time: One hour will be needed to com- 
plete this activity. 

Task guidelines: Begin by writing the following 
story on the chalkboard: "When the ancient Aztecs 
tried to select a place for their capital, they looked 
for a sign that their god had given them — an eagle 
with a snake in its mouth sitting on a cactus. They 
found this eagle on an island in the Central Pla- 
teau of Mexico. There they built their capital, 
Tenochtitlan. 

1. Have the students read the legend with you. 

2. Discuss the legend and the symbol of home 
described. 

3. Show pictures of pyramids and public buildings 
in Tenochtitlan. 

4. Discuss how the Aztecs built pyramids as a base 
for their temples. 

5 Make a mosaic temple out of beans and seeds. 

a. Draw a temple on heavy cardboard. 

b. Glue beans and seeds on the temple. 

c. Explain that beans and seeds are items that 
the Aztecs could have used to make an art 
object. 

U Read boot's and stories about legends in other 
countries. 



Feliz Cumpleahos 

Cumpleahos feliz, Happy birthday, 

Cumpleahos feliz, Happy birthday, 

Te deseamos todos, We all wish you, 

Cumpleahos feliz. 4 Happy birthday. 

Other Ways To say "Happy Birthday" 

Heureux Anniversaire (French) 
Gratulerer Med Fodsel (Norwegian) 
Gratularar Poa Fodlesedagen (Swedish) 
Gelukkig Verjaardag (Dutch) 
Felice Compleanno (Italian) 
Laluckhch Gerburtstag (German) 
Feliz Cumpleahos (Spanish) 
Feliz Aniversario (Portuguese) 
Ukumbusho Wa Siku Y«i Uzazi Wa Furaha 
(Swahtlj) 

Vesele Narozeniny (Czechoslovakia) 
f/ow Many More Ways Can You Name' 
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ACTIVITY 5: BLACK/AFRO-AMERICAN MUSIC 

Background: The performing arts (dance, .nusic, 
art, drama) are also part of the communication 
process. Black/Afro-Americans have used the per- 
forming arts as a means of expressing their feelings 
and moods. This activity will examine their use of 
music to communicate. 

African chants and rhythms and field songs pro- 
vided a means for slaves to communicate to other 
slaves in distant locations. Since they were unable 
to travel, go visiting, or keep the communication 
channels open through other means, this provided 
a way to do so. Musical instruments wt.e also 
used. Rattles made from notched bone, drums 
made out of hollow tree trunks and clay covered 
with skin, and flutes made from carved bone were 
used. Music continued to reflect the mood of 
Black/Afro-Americans after the Civil War. Black 
music in the United States took the following 
forms: Spirituals, Minstrel, Post-Minstrel, Ragtime, 
Blues, Gospel, \azz, Rock and Roll, Popular, and 
Classic. Each period had famous songs and famous 
Black singers and musicrans. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students should be belter able to: 

1 . Understand why music is part of the commu- 
nication process. 

2. List musical instruments used by some Biack/ 
Afro Americans to communicate. 

3. Understand that Black/Afro-American music 
has gone through many changes and that each 
type of music reflects different moods 

Materials: Musical Instrument Ideas 

Teaching time: Two hours will be needed to com- 
plete this activity. 



Task guidelines: 

1. Discuss how music, dance, drama, and art 
were used as a way of expressing feelings and 
moods. They provided a way of expressing 
emotions and sharing them with others 

2. Discuss the history of Black/Afro-American mu- 
sic and how it was used as a communication 
tool. 

3. Make musical instruments, using original mate- 
rials. 

4. Play different types of music (spirituals, jazz, 
blues, etc.). Discuss how the music reflected 
the circumstances the Blacks were experi- 
encing. For example, play African rhythms, eth- 
nic dances or music by famous Slacks such as 
Bilhe Holliday> Louis Armstrong, Ray Charles, 
or Sfevie Wonder. 

5. Use musical instruments and make up dances 
that express the music. Discuss how the stu- 
dents feel when they hear a piece played. What 
do they think the musician is trying to say to 
them? 

6. After listening to each song, discuss the follow- 
ing questions: 

a. ^Vhat emotions are expressed by the music? 

b. How does the music make you feel? 

c. What does the music make you think about? 

d. Do you hke or dislike the music? Why? 

7. Contrast past and present music. What emo- 
tions and feelings are the present musicians 
conveying? 



Musical Instrument Ideas 

Drums 

1 . Cover an oatmeal box with paper 

2. Cover a clay pot with skin and fasten it with rubber bands 
Rattles 

1 . Cover a light bulb with papier-mache and paint it with African designs or to look like a gourd Break the bulb 
so that the rattle makes a noise. 

2. Use gourds or fill jars, naper towel and toilet paper tubes with beans, rice, etc , cover them with papier-mat he 
and decorate them. Put in different amounts of beans or rice to make different sounds. 

Flutes 

1. Make a flute by carving holes into a hollow wood or bone with a sharp knife. 

2. Use existing children's whistles. 

Strings 

1. Place rubber bands between Tinker Toy sticks and strum 

2. Stretch rubber bands between slots in a shoe box 
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RESOURCES 



F'-m 

.* o- American music, first heritage C v West, 1969, 
.6 mm., color. Explores the music of Blacks in West 
Africa and America. 

A Black experience DIBIE, 25 mm., color. Traces Black 
American folklore. 

Black mys/c in America LOCA, 1971, 28 mm., color. 
Traces Black American music through the per- 
formances of great Black musicians. 

Fehpa: North of the border LCA, 1973, 1 7 min , color. 
Presents story of a young Mexican American girl who 
teaches her uncle English so that he may get a driver's 
license. 

The man who wanted to fly CORP, 11 min , color 
Presents a lapanese foiktale about a man who wanted 
to fly 

. Paul Lawrence Dunbar: America's first Black poet. PFP, 
1972, 2\ mm., color. Depicts story of the first Black 
recognized as a poet, produced on the hundredth an- 
niversary of his birth. 



Filmstrips 

The Black experience in the arts. Schloat Products, four 
filmstrips, sound. Describes artists Dean Nixon, 
Charles Gordone, lames E. |©nes, and lacob Law- 
rence 

The funny little woman WWS, filmstnp with cassette. 
Presents a Japanese folk tale about a funny little wom- 
an and the magic paddle that made her the richest 
person in Japan. 

Scoff /op//n. The king of ragtime Spoken Arts, four color 
fiknstrips, four cassettes, eight duplicating masters, 
afcd teacher's guide. Cites Scott (ophn's contributions 
to the world of ragtime. 

World myths and folktales. Coronet, eight filmstrips and 
records. Relates ancient myths and folk tales to di- 
lemmas, feelings, and actions of people today. 

Records 

African and Afro-American drums Children's Music 
Center 

Atro rhythms Educational Activ.t«es. 
£fhn/c dances of Black people arcuhd the world. Edu- 
cational Activities. j 
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Unit 3: Life Styles 



Understanding the life styles of individuals and ethnic groups is another means of understanding our 
multicultural society. Culture has been defined by anthropologists and sociologists as one's way of per- 
ceiving, believing, evaluating, and behaving (fcoodenough, 1976). Culture gives us a life style of our own 
that is different from any other group. In fact, a person's membership in a group or country of origin can 
be identified through his or her life style. Life style includes how important the family is, what re- 
sponsibilities the family members have, the traditions the person follows, the daily habits of the individual 
and the importance of education, health, jobs, and money to maintain the life style. Through the years, these 
life styles, within and among ethnicgroups and individuals, have undergohe changes. This unit is comprised 
of sample activities that cftscuss life style components within ethnic groups. However, there is aiso ?n 
American life style in which all AnK* . ans participate to some degree. 

TEACHING CONCEPTS 

• Family 

• Health 

• Education 

• Occupation 

• Social patterns 

• Dress 

• Food 



f DESttlO OUTCOMES 

1 . To respect the diversity of all life styles. 
, 2. To understand traditional and contemporary life styles. 

3. To understand similarities and differences between individual and group life styles. 

4. To ynderstano the strengths and values erf family, health, education, dress, and food. 

5. To be aware of how age is a factor within an ethnic group. 

6. To understand the development of enclaves. 





ACTIVITY 1: FAMILY* 



Background: The family unit has traditionally been 
important in most ethnic groups. This activity pro- 
vides a way for students to obtain a better under- 
standing of their families and the life style that their 
family and their classmates' families have had in 
the past and present. Parental assistance may be 
needed to complete this activity. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students should be better able to: 

1. Understand the meaning of family and the life 
style of their family and other families. 

2. Relate interesting facts, stories, and traditions 
about their families. 

Materials: Family Tree handout an<J Family Inter- 
view handout. ^ 

Teaching Time: This activity will require 1 Vi hours 
to complete. 

Task Guidelines: 

f . Introduce the Life Style unit by giving the stu- 
dents a global picture of what the unit is going 
to be about, life style includes the family and 
all things involving the family such as traditions, 
food, housing, jobs, behaviors, attitudes, and 
anything else that involves their way of life. 



* Adapted from Pritchard, Linda, Tracing individual eth- 
nic sources, grades 4-6, 1979, pp. 3-7. 
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2. Explain the family tree to the class. How is the 
family like a tree? Are all of the people on the 
family tree alike? Do the members of the family 
tree have the same last name? How do some 
people get their last names? How did people get 
their names years ago? How do family trees 
grow? 

3. Have each student act as a reporter and inter- 
view family members. Have the family com- 
plete the Family Tree and Family Interview 
handouts. (This activity could be completed as 
a group effort in^class. Put each question on a 
chart so answers given by the students can be 
recorded.) 

4. As a class make a chart of the answers the stu- 
dents have to questions 1, 5, 7a, 7b, 7c, and 8 
on the Family Interview handout. Compare the 
answers and discuss how the families are alike, 

5. Have each student question his or her family 
about an interesting or funny thing that hap- 
pened to the family. Have the students tell the 
story into a tape recorder and keep the tapes in 
a listening center so all class members can listen 
to them. Have each student draw a picture 
about the story. Show (he oictures to the class 
and have the students use their pictures as a 
visual aid to tell their stories. 

6. List family traditions. Make posters of traditions 
of different ethnic groups. Do any ethnic groups 
have similar traditions? 

7. Use books and filmstrips to tell about other fam- 
ilies and to develop insight into the relationship 
of the students' families to others. 

8. Discuss the fact that families are alike and differ- 
ent in many ways. 
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Family Tree 



PRESENT GENERATION 


Father 








Grandfather 


You 


M' 


1 




J 


B 










u • 


N: 
B: 


B: 
W: 








W: 
D: 


W: 










Grandmother 


Brothers and Sisters 












N: 


• 


* 






N: 


B: 
W: 






• 

t 




B: 

W: ' 
D: 




Mother 




. \ 




Grandfather 


N: 
B: 
W: 








f 

N: 
B: 
.W: 


"1 






N: 
B: 
W: 
D: 


N: 










f 


B: 
W: 










Grandmother 












N: 












-ft: 


N: Name 
B: Birth Date 










W: 
D: 



W: Wedding Date 
D: Death Date 
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Family Interview 

V. The names of the people who live in my house are: 



2. I have grandparents. Their names are: ". 



3. I have *unts and uncles. Their names are: 



4. I have first cousins. Their names are: 

* - o 



5. I have pets. I rail them: 




7. Interesting facts about our family include: 
a. Favorite ethnic foods: 



b. Favorite thing to do together: 



c. Special facts about our family: 



8. We have lived in^-~ ^homes. They have been in the city(ies) of: 



9. Ourspecial holidays are: 



10. Our famijy celebrates these holidays by: 
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ACTIVITY 2: CLAN CAME* 



Background: Most of the early Indian tribes of 
North Carolina were matrilineal, meaning they be- 
longed to their mothers' families. Many tribes also 
had clans, Which were largely kinship or family 
groups. The people within the tribe belonged to 
their mothers' clan. The following activity has the 
students experience what it is like to be a clan 
member. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students should be better able to: 

V. Understand what a clan is and what it means 
to belong to a clan. 

2. Create their own clan and conduct the re* 
sponsibilities of the clan. 

3. Understand the importance of kinship. 
Materials: None 

Teaching time: One hour will be needed" to estab- 
lish the clans and set up the rules. The activity will 
be continued for several days. 

Task guidelines: 

1. The Cherokee -had seven matrilineal clans. 
They were called Deer, Wolf, Wild Potato, 
Paint, Blue, Long Hair, and Bird. 

2 . Find pictures of the symbols of the seven Cher- 
okee clans or draw pictures of these symbols. 



* Adapted from An ethnic studies guide and resources 
manual for the Carolmas, U.S. Office of Education, 
1979, p. 127. <td 183 494) 



3. Divide the class into groups. Each group will 
be a "clan" and act as a clan for a week. 

4. Each clan will pick a name. Use animal, bird, 
or plant names. 

5. Design a syrr&l that will stand for the group. 
Paint a picture of this symbol. 

6. Have the clan members sit together. Each clan 
will choose a leader to act as head of the clan 
and to represent the clan. Clan heads will form 
a class or "tribal" council. 

7. Each clan should set down some basic rules 
and regulations they expect their members to 
follow. These should conform to rules of the 
school and the classroom. The Class Tribal 
Council should meet to formulate regulations 
for the entire class. Any clan members who 
misbehave will not be disciplined by the 
teacher. The other clan members will decide 
on the form of punishment for the offender. 

8. Each clan will work together as a cooperative 
unit in carrying out tasks assigned to the class. 
They will also eat together. 

9. In physical education activities involving 
teams, team members will belong to the same 
clan. 

1 0. At the end of the unit, discuss with the students 
the impedance of kinship groups, in this case 
clans. Ask them how this kind of family system 
is like their family or ethnic group and how it 
is different. 

1 1 . Enhance the lesson by showing films and film- 
strips that further an understanding of how and 
why people live in groups. 



} 
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ACTIVITY 3: JOBS 



ACTIVITY 4: DRESS 



Background: The occupations of American parents 
are basically the same. Thir, activity has students 
identify their parents' occupations and determine 
whether Japanese parents have different occupa- 
tions from other parents. 



Objectives: At the concusion of this activity, the 
students will be better able to: 

1. Identify the principal jobs of American par- 
ents. 

2. Understand that different ethnic groups have 
the same occupations. 

Materials: Reference books, socks, material 
scraps, yarn. 



Background: Different ethnic g.oups wear native 
costumes as well as traditional American clothing. 
(J> " such ethnic group is the American Indian. 
This activity has the students experience what 
American Indians wore in the past and what they 
wear today. 




mask 



Teaching time: Two hours will be needed to com- 
plete this activity. 

Task guidelines: 

1. Have students name their parents' occupa- 
tions. Make a list on a flip chart. 

2. Have students look through reference books 
such as Families and Social Needs, have them 
took at filmstrips si«ch as American Families, 
and have them talk with Japanese adults and 
parents to find oui about what kinds of jobs 
they have. 

3. MaHe a list of the jobs Japanese Americans are 
- doing. 

4. Compare the two lists and note similarities and 
differences between the lists. 

5. Make sock puppets or paper sack puppets. 

6. Role play the jobs of Japanese American par- 
ents. If the students have difficulty, havp them 
role play a )ob and the class can guess what 
job is being demonstrated. 

7. Discuss the fact that people from every efhnic 
group can enter an occupation. 



Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students will be better able to: 

1. Identify past and present clothing of American 
Indians. 

2. Understand that clothing is one aspect of a per- 
son's culture. 

Materials: Large brown bags, construction paper, 
seeds, sea shells, hickory nuts, acorns. 
* 

Teaching time: Two hours will be needed for this 
activity. 

Task guidelines: 

1. Ask the studfpts what clothing they think of 
when they think of American Indians. Is that 
what Indfimrwor^irnhe psrsT or ts thaTwhar " 
they wear now? (Past costumes we * fury »ional 
and Jepended upon the materials available, 
rr.;>ney system, styles, etc. Today's costumes 
have the same restrictions but the materials, 
money system, and styles have changed ) 

2. Construct two Indian costumes, one from the 
past and one from the present. 
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Past: 

Use a large burlap or brown bag for a loin cloth, 
skirt, shirt, or dress to symbolize the original 
dress of Indians. Have students cut out the 
clothing and sew or staple it together. Decorate 
them using tempera paints. Make Indian de- 
signs on the clothing. Make additional items 
such as head bands, jewelry, or moccasins. 
Decorate using the same designs. Select designs 
from one tribe. For the jewelry, string beads, 
beans, shells, or nuts to make necklaces and 
bracelets. Alternatively, divide the class into 
small groups and have each group make a cos- 
tume from a different tribe. 

Present: t 

To symbolize a present day costume use every- 
day clothes. Jewelry, braids, and moccasins 
may also be worn or a formal costume can be 
used. 

3. Discuss how the costumes are the same and 
ditferent. Are the i materials usH different? Are 
the styles different? Is the usability and prac- 
ticality of the costume different? 



Task guidelines: 

1. Ask what foods the students think of when the 
following ethnic groups are named: Black/ 
Afro-Americans, Chinese/Japanese Americans, 
American Indians, Mexican Americans, and 
Puerto Ricans. Assign students to research what 
foods belong to a given ethnic group. Make 
posters representing the different ethnic group 
foods. 

2. Ask if the students think that an ethnic group 
only rats food that ts traditionally associated 
with that group. 

3. Make an Asian American lunch. Have students 
bring in woks or electric skillets, oil, vegetables, 
cooked rice, and meat. Stir fry fried rice and 
beef with broccoli following the recipe below. 
Fortune cookies make a fun added touch for 
dessert. Teach the students to eat with chop- 
sticks. 

4. Discuss that the stir fry technique and chopped 
roods are commonly associated with Asian 
cooking, but that people from all ethnic groufK 
enjoy this type of meal. 



ACTIVITY 5: FOOD 

• -> » 

Background: Ethnic groups are often identified b\ 
their traditional foods. Different foods are associ- 
ated with the Chinese, Japanese, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, American Indians, Puerto Ricans, and 
Black/Afro-Americans. This activity introduces the 
students to foods that are traditionally associated 
with ethnic groups. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students will be better able to: 

1. Name foods that are Traditionally associated 
with an ethnic group. 

^."Understand iharpeopte^vha belong to an-eth- 
nic group don't eat just those foods identified 
with that group. 

Materials: Cooking utensils, food. 

Teaching time: The time for this activity will vary 
according to how many foods are cooked in class. 




Recipe 



4 cup boikrd/ice 

5 pieces bacon* 

6 green onions 



soy sauce 
salt 
1 egg 



1. Cut bacon in 1 inch strips and brown in pan. 

2. Cut onions in V* inch pieces. 

3. Remove most of the oil from pan and add on- 
ions and rice. Brown, stirring constantly. 

4. Add one egg and stir. 

5. Add soy sauce to taste. 

6. Can add ham, shrimp, c hicken, peas, if desired. 




RESOURCES 
Films 

The angry prophet: Frederick Douglass NCREE, 1970, 
24 mm., color. Traces the career of Frederick Doug- 
las*. 

Autobiography of Miss lane human LOCA, 1974, 110 

mm., color. Shows story of the life of Miss Pittman. 
Beniamm Banneker: Man of science. EBEC, 1971, 9* 

mm., color. Presents story of the inventions of Ben- 

lamin Banneker. 
Bishop Turner: Black nationalist. EBEC, 1970, 9 mm., 

color. Traces Black nationalism movement in America 

and the influence of Turner. 
Body and soul— Parti: Body. BFA, 1963, }4 mm., color. 

Presents Black American contributions to sports. 
Body and soul— Part il: Sou/. BFA, 1968, 28 min., color. 

Presents Black American contributions to music 
Booker T. Washington. OP, 1951, 18 min., b/w Details 

the life and accomplishments^ this famous educator. 
Chicano from the southwest. EECM$70, 15 min., color. 

Presents a story of a 10-year-old Mexican American 

boy and his conflict between the traditional attitudes 

of his father and the modern attitudes of his brother. 
Diary of a Harlem family. PBL-NET. 1968, 20 mm., b/w. 

Depicts frustrations and problems of a Harlem family. 
George Washington Carver. ART, 1959, 12 mm., color. 

Presents Dr. Carver's* speech before the U. S. Congress 

on his research with peanuts. 
Co fo tell it: A tribute to Mahalta lackson. Pehnix, 1 974, 

34 min., color. Portrays the joys and triumphs of Ma- 

halitf Jackson's life. 
/ have a dream ...the life of Martin Luther King. BFA, 

f968, 35 min., b/w. 'Shows story of King and what 

contributed to his dedicating his life and leading his 

people 

lackie Robinson. SF, 1965, 26 mm., b/w. Portrays story 
of the life of Jackie Robinson, the athlete and Busi- 
nessman. 

Marian Anderson LES, 1953, 27 min., b/w. Exploresthe 
life of this young singer. 



Miguel up from Puerto Rico. LCA, 1970 s color. De- 
scribes Miguel's discovery of the advantages of being 
birultural. 

One People. Anti-Defamation League, color and ani- 
mated rartoon. Depicts the contributions of ethnic 
groups. 

Puerto Ricans' homeland. SEF, 1970s, 9 mm., color 
Contrasts the island of Puerto Rico's villages and 
cities. 

To be somebody. Atlantis Productions, color documen- 
tary. Depicts minority women finding |obs in an un- 
familiar Anglo world. 

Two factories. LCA, color, 30 mm., 1 970 s. Contrasts a 
Japanese and American factory and tells about the 
cultural differences. 

Weapons of Cordon Parks. MGHT, 1968, 28 mm., col- 
or. Describes this artist's poverty, family, early jobs, 
experiences as a Harlem teenager, and photography 
and writing profession. 

Ftlmstrips 

American families. Coronet. Six filmstrips, three rec- 
ords. Describes daily activities and family tife of six 
urban American families. 

Black leaders of the twentieth xentury International 
Book- Corp. Ten filmstrips, color and sound. Depicts 
biographies of Black leaders in diverse fields. 

Indian cultures of the Americas. EBEC. Six color sound 
filmstrips. Presents vital phases in the development of 
Indian cultures. , 

los Puerfornquenos Schloat. Two color sound film- 
strips. Presents Puerto Ricans telling about their lives. 

The Puritan ethic: Then and now. Schloat. Four color 
filmstrips, program, guide, and records. Explores the 
effect of the Puritan philosophy on twentieth century 
lifestyles and institutions. 

They have overcome. Multicultural Multimedia Ser- 
vices. Five sound filmstrips. Presents stories of Gordon 
Parks, artist, Claude Brown, author; Dr. Dorothy 
Brown, surgeon; Dr. James Comer, psychic 1 'ist; and 
Charles Lloyd, jazz artist. 
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Unit 4: Immigration and Migration 



Immigration means people, moving from one country to another country, and migration means people 
moving from one location within a country to another location within the sarhe country. These terms seem 
relatively simple but there were complex reasons why peopje immigrated or migrated. Not all immigra- 
tion/migration was voluntary. The following chart shows when the largest number of people immi- 
grated/migrated from particular countries. 

Immigration/Migration to the United States 



° Colonial 
(1607-1820) 


Old Immigration 
(1820^1880) 


New Immigration 
(1880-1930) 


Post-World War 
(since 1930) 


England 


Germany 


Italy 


Indochina 


France 


Ireland 


Russia 


Germany 


Scotland-Ireland 


Scandinavia 


Austria-Hungary 


' Canada 


Spain 


China 


Poland 


Mexico 


Holland 




Greece 


Puerto Rico** 


Germany 




lapan 




Africa* 









1 'Most immigrants from Africa were physically forced to immigrate, 
••teople from Puerto Rico are already U.S. citizens so they are migrants. 

This table shows the countries from which the majority of the people came during these four periods. However, people 
came from all over the world, particularly when there was extensive land and many jobs available. 

TEACHING CONCEPTS 

• Forced/voluntary immigration/migration 

• Settlement patterns 

• Reasons for movement 

DESIRED OUTCOMES 

1. To undersand how and why people from different ethnic groups immigrated to the United States. 

2. To understand how and why people from different ethnic groups migrated within the United States. 

3. To understand that all people did not come to the United States voluntarily or willingly. 

4. To understand that some people received more assistance than others. 

5. To understand that some people continued using theii life styles and languages. 

6. To understand the settlement patterns of different ethnic groups. 

7. To understand that there were people living in the United States before immigrants arrived. 
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ACTIVITY 1: ETHNIC CROUPS 
IMMIGRATE/MIGRATE* 



Objective*: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students will be better able to: 

1 . Identify groups who were forced to immigrate/ 
migrate and groups who voluntarily immi- 
grated/migrated to and within the United States. 

2. Compare experiences of different group* of 
immigrants/migrants. * 

3. Identify factors 'that influence immigration/ 
migration. <■* 

4. Identify and discuss factors that still influence 
migration in this country. 

Materials: Immigration/Migration worksheet and 
reasons for Immigration/Migration handout. 

Teaching time: One hour will be needed for this 
activity. 



Task guidelines: 

1 . Introduce Immigration/Migration unit by giving 
students a global picture of what the unit is all 
about. Explain that people moved from other 
countries (immigration) and moved within this 
country (migration). Explain that many different 
ethnic groups live within our country and most 
carne from other countries many years ago. Of 
course, each year many additional people 
come to the U. S. Also, each year, people move 
from one city within the U. S. to another. 

2. Explain what immigration; migration, major./, 
restricted, burying grounds, and exported 
mean. 

3. Present the background information on forced 
and voluntary immigration/migration. 

4. Read the \mmigr§tjonlMigration of Five Ethnic 
Croups handout to the class. Discuss it by an- 
swering the questions on the Immigration/ 
Migration worksheet and by referring to the 
chart on the reasons for immigrating/migrating. 



Reasons for Immigration/Migration 

Many reasons brought people from other 
countries to the United States and encouraged 
peopic to migrate. within the country. 



Reason 



/^venture 
<.-*nd 

Work opportunities 

Marriage 

Slavery, 

Floods, Famine, Drought, Disease 

Family 

War 

Economic factors 
Political factors . 
Forced to move 
Easy to move 

Opportunity for happier life 
Education 



Asian 
Americans 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



Blacks 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



American 
Indians 



Mexican 
Americans 



X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



Puerto 
Ricans 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
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Immigration/Migration of Five Ethnic Groups 



PUERTO RICANS 

Puerto Ricans migrated to the mainland United States. They came to the mainland because as c itizens 
it was easy to do so. The majority came after World War II when jobs wer? available to unskilled and 
semiskilled workers. They settled mainly in New York, New Jersey, and Illinois and in large east coast 
cities where their group identities and language could be maintained. 

AMERICAN INDIANS 

Most Anglos and a few American Indians believe that the American Indian moved to North America 
over 30,000 years ago. It is believed that they came across the Bering Strait from Asia and eventually 
settled in North and South America. However, the American Indian has primarily migrated. As 
European immigrants arrived in the 1700 s and later, the American Indians were pushed west and 
ultimately were forced to give up land they had and, in some cases, they were restricted to reserva- 
tions. They also moved if they needed to find food or if disease struck the tribe. Otherwise, they wanted 
to remain close to their burying grounds. American Indians can bp found throughout the U S. Some 
American Indians believe that .the Great Spirit created them here in the United States. 

BLACK/AFRO AMERICANS 

Black/Afro Americans were forced to move from Africa to the U. S. and other countries. They were 
taken as prisoners and were often traded for war supplies and food or were sold into slavery. The 
African people were crowded onto ships whe ley were kept in chains, abused, given very little food 
and water, and where disease was rampant. A few Africans did cjioose to immigrate and were early 
settlers and explorers, but most Blacks were brought forcibly and were sQld or traded to southern 
plantation owners to work in fields and as domestics. Before the Civil War, Blacks moved west under 
force with their owners as laborers for western pi antat ions or as laborers on steamboats or the/ escaped 
to the north, the "Promised Land." After the Civil War, Blacks voluntarily migrated west and north as 
homesteaders. 

MEXICAN AMERICANS 

The Mexican American immigrated to the U. S. from Mexico or became U. S. citizens after the 
6 southwest area was annexed. Immigration mainly occurred after the 1848 United States-Mexican War. 
Most Mexican Americans lived in the southwestern U. S. and are, therefore, able to keep family ties 
in both the United States, and Mexico. Although 80% live in California, Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Colorado, thousands do live-in industrial cities around the U. S. They moved to the U. S. to find 
better jobs and a happier life. Many illegal Mexican immigrants came across the border and still other 
Mexicans were brought into the U. S. on a temporary basis to do a job and then chose not to leave. 
Many illegal immigrants had children while in the U. S. and their children are legal U. S. citizens. 

ASIAN AMERICANS 

Asian Americans immigrated tathe United States primarily because they wanted jobs, a better way 
of life, and a chance to earn money to take back to their countries. In the 1 800's, war, famine, floods, 
and drought in South China were threatening the family and clan traditions and culture. The Chinese 
moved to the U.S. and other countries because of the ecdnomic conditions and because they desired 
better living conditions: Chinese Americans volunteered to migrate east as railroad laborers and after 
the railroad was completed they moved north and east as inexpensive laborers for farmers and 
industries. 

The Japanese emigrated to the United States for the same reasons as the .Chinese. Also, because 
families were important to the Japanese, and because at first there was only-one Japanese woman in 
the U.S. for every 24 men, many women moved to the U. S. as picture brides. Marriages were 
arranged between families after the man had seen a picture of the woman. These women became 
known as picture brides. 

After the Korean War and the Vietnam War, many additional Asians immigrated because of eco- 
nomic and political conditions. 
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Immigration/Migration Worksheet 



Asians 
Blacks 



Indians 

Mexican Americans 



Puerto Ricans 



People moving from one location within the same country 
People moving from one country to another country 



Use the above answers to complete the following questions: 



1. To immigrate means: 



2. To migrate means: 



3. The following groups voluntarily immigrated to the United States: 
a. . 

b : 



c. 
d. 



4. The following group was /breed fo immigrate to the United States: 



5. The following groups migrated within the United States: 
a. 
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ACTIVITY 2: SETTLEMENT PATTERNS 



Background: Ethnic groups have settled in different 
regions around the country. Where people settle 
usually is determined by where previous members 
of their ethnic group or family have already settled, 
but not always. Anyone can settle most anywhere. 
This activity explores where particular ethnic 
groups live and some of the reasons why they 
chose that location. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students will be better able to: 

1 . Transfer data to a map. 

2. Identify areas in which ethnic groups reside. 

3. Compare and contrast urban and rural ethnic 
groups in today's society. 

Materials: Data cards and map of the United 
Stales. 

Teaching time: One hour will be needed for this 
activity. 

I 

i 

I ■ 

i 
/ 



Task guidelines: 

1. Explain to class that they will be constructing 
maps showing the distribution of different eth- 
nic groups throughout the United States. After 
dividing the class into groups, have each group 
make a map representing all the different ethnic 
groups. These maps will be highly generalized. 

2. Hand out Data Cards on where American Indi- 
an, Asian Americans, Blacks, Mexican Ameri- 
cans, and Puerto Ricans can be found. Dis- 
tribute maps of the United States to the students. 
As a class, identify the states named on the Data 
Card Sheet. 

3. After completion, display the maps on the bul- 
letin board. Each group should briefly explain 
the maps, pointing out the areas where the 
group jembers lived. 

4. Discuss the following: 

a. Which states seem to have many people 
from different ethnic groups? Why? (e.g., on 
the coast; jobs available ) 

b. Why do you suppose that some ethnic 
groups seem to live in only a few states? 
(e.g. , near other people from the same eth- 
nic group; close to mother country) 
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Data Cards • 



American Indians 

• The largest populations are found in Oklahoma 
and the Southwest. 



AsMn Americans 

• Found primarily in New York, Hawaii, and Cali- 
fornia. 



Black/Afro* Americans 

• Found throughout the United States, primarily in 
large cities. • 



Mexican Americans 

• Found primarily in California, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Colorado. 



c Puerto fcicans 

• Found primarily in Newjfork, New Jersey, Illi- 
nois, and other large east coast cities. 
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Map of the United States 




ACTIVITY 3: UN FAMILY SITUATION* 



Background: People move to the United States for 
various reasons. Some of them are or were quite 
young. This activity has the students experience 
and think about what-ik would belike to move to a 
new country by oneself. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students will be better able to: 

1 ..Understand what experiences an immigrant 
had to face and contend with. 

2. Verbalize ways that you would prepare for the 
' tnp and draw items that would be important to 
take on the trip. 

Materials: Lin Family situation 

Teaching time: One houf will be needed to com- 
plete this activity. 

Task guidelines: 

Situation: The year is t900. The Lin family is heav- 
ily in debt to the local landlord and what food can 
be bought, after paying the rent, is insufficient to 
live on. The parents decide to send Li )en-hua, the 
youngest son, to the United States to work and send 
money back home. 

1. Pretend your group is the Lin family. How 
would each of you feel about sending Lin )en- 
hua to a distant and strange land? 

2. If you were Lin Jen-hua, how would you feel 
about leaving home? How would you feel about 
the heavy responsibility placed on your shoul- 
ders? 



*> 'Adapted from Wei, William, Prejudice and ethno- 
centnsm: A curriculum and resource manual for elemen- 
tary school teachers M'lnois State Office of Education, 
1978, 71-72. 



3. If you were Lin )en-hua, how would you prepare 
for yotir journey? 

4. Have each student describe the problems that 
he or she might expect to face in the United 
States. 

5. K you were leaving for a distant land today, 
what things would you most likely take? Draw 
these items. If you were moving to a new coun- 
try in 1900, what would you take? Draw these 
items. Would you select items as if you were 
movingjo the city or to the country? Make a 
master list of the items the students drew. Dis- 
cuss which items might be more practical than 
others to take along and why. Did you select 
bunting tools or personal items like soap, hat, 
blankets, or cooking utensils? How did the year 
make a difference in what you chose to pack? 

6. Enhance this lesson by showing films and/or 
filmstrips of families immigrating to the United 
States. 



RESOURCES 
Films 

Nation of immigrants. Metro-Media Producers, b/w.' 
Portrays a living story of immigration to America. 

Puerto Rican migration. SEF, 1970's, 9 mm., color. Ex- 
plains Puerto Ricans' migration to big cities and the 
problems they face. 

Storm of strangers McGraw-Hill, b/w. Discusses immi- 
grant Americans on the lower East Side of New York 
City. 

Filmstrips 

Immigration. The dream and the reality. Schloat. Six 
color filmstrips, program guide, and record. Presents a 
story of immigrants seeking the American dream be- 
tween the Civil War and World War I. 

A nationvf immigrants. Guidance Associates. Fjjmstrip, 
record, and guide. Traces immigration from the time 
of the Puritans to the present. 
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TO THE TEACHER: 



The sensitive and often unpleasant issues of racism, prejudice, and discrimination are addressed in the 
following unit. Because of the sensitivity of addressing these issues and the risk of offending some 
individuals, there may be a tendency to avoid these emotionally laden problems. When these issues 
are not included in instructional materials students are deprived of guidance in addressing such 
complex issues. 

The issues that the American social structure addresses successfully should be presented to the 
students. However, the problems of society must also be presented and analyzed as well, since these 
are issues the students must inevitably face. Otherwise, students are denied the meaningful informa- 
tion they need to address contemporary problems and work toward the resolution. 






Unit 5: Prejudice and Discrimination 

# 

A" I 




Prejudice, a set of rigid and unfavorable attitudes toward a particular group or groups, is learned when a 
person does not know all of the facts or disregards the facts. Sometimes, individuals will have contact with 
a group and sometimes they are told about a group, but without additional knowledge and experiences with 
an ethnic group, a clear understanding of it cannot be obtained. Prejudice can be overt — very open and 
obvious — or covert— very subtle and unknowing. Often, prejudice will be'exhibited through discriminatory 
behavior because of a person's ethnic background, race, or religion. 

These activities will help students jnderstancf that all people have prejudices,- but that by becoming 
sensit ; ve to others and trying to appreciate their culture, they can learn to recognize and avoid prejudice. 

TEACHING CONCEPTS. 

• Overt/covert discrimination and prejudice 

• Stereotypes 

DESIRED OUTCOMES 

1. Tc understand that everyone has experienced discrimination to some degree. 

2. To understand that degrees of discrimination exist. 

3. To understand that discrimination exists between and within groups. 

4. To understand that feelings are internalized. 

5. To understand alternatives for dealing with prejudice and discrimination. 




ACTIVITY 1: ORANGE EXPERIMENT^ 



Background: This activity introduces students to 
the concept of prejudice. !t teaches them that even 
though things appear more alike than different, un- 
less things are identical to each other, they do have 
distinguishing characterises. Although it is not 
very important to recognize the individual qualities 
of oranges, it is important to recognize the unique- 
ness of every person. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students should be better able to: 

1. Explain the term stereotype. 

2. Discuss how we know that individuals are not 
alike. 

3. Understand that people are unique,. 



Materials: Five oranges, sack (apples may also be 
used and make the task easier). 

Teaching time: This activity will require 20 min- 
utes to complete. 

Teaching guidelines: 

1 Introduce the PrejutFice/Discrimination unit by 
telling the class verbally the information in the 
introduction and then explain the term stereo- 
type (believing that all members of a group are 
alike.) Discuss the tendency we have to put peo- 
ple into general categories. Explain that many 
times we lump people together as though they 
were alf alike. It often is unfair, if I say all kids 
are the same, would you agree? Do you know 
that some people really feel that way? Discuss 
these questions. 

2. Tell the students they will take part in an experi- 
ment. 

Each of us, whether young or old, whatever 
color we are, is unique. I want yon to take 
part in an experiment with me. (Pass out or- 
anges to five students. Tell the students to 
make friends with the orange in front of them 
and to introduce their frienih to the rest of the 
class.) Before we can introduce our new 
Mnends, we must get to know them. Each of 
you^pteasrtake-oweaninirte V complete si- 
lence and become well acquainted wirtvyottf— . 
friend, sq well ^^ainted that y\i can pick 
it out of a crc 



♦Adapted/: 

nic sourJs, 



om Pritchard, Linda, Tracing individual eth- 
grades 4-6, !979, pp. 60-61. 




3. Haye the students point out the unique, identi- 
fying characteristics of their oranges. The teach- 
er should do one first. 

Now that we have had time to get to know * 
our friends, let me introduce mine. Boys and 
girls, please meet my friend, Gertrude or Syl- 
vester, etc. Gertrude is from .Oregon and 
- doesn't know too many people here, so she 
would like you to be her friend also. When 
she was young, she fell off an orange tree and 
has a little scar by her mouth. It doesn't hurt 
her anymore and many people think it is a 
dimple. Gertrude is a real neat person and I 
hope you will get a chance to know her as 
well as I do. 

4. Put all the oranges in a bag and see if students 
can find their "friends" among all the oranges. 

We were talking earlier about how we lump 
people all together and think they are the same. 
Well, oranges were pretty much the same until 
we made them our friends. But now that we 
have taken the time' to really get to know our 
friends, do you think you will be able to find 
your friend from the bunch of oranges? 

Roll the oranges out of the bag and invite the 
students to find their friends. 

The last orange should be my friend, Gertrude. 
In case it is not, the teacher says, someone has 
my friend, and usually the student unsure of his 
or her friend will exchange oranges with the 
teacher. 

5. Culmination of the activity should reemphasize 
the purpose. Discuss that even oranges that are 
s^pmuch alike have enough differences so that 

_we can tell them apart. 

The trick is weVe fakerr the time to get *o know 
each orange Now if you hear someone say, 
they're all alike, you'll know that this is not true. 
The person spying it just has not taken the time 
tc get to know their friend. 
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ACTIVITY 2: OVERT PREJUDICE' 



Background: Prejudice can be expressed overtly. 
One example of blatant prejudice is in Dr. Seuss' 
book, The Sneetches and Other Stories. In this 
story, the sneetches verbalize their feelmgs about 
belonging to a particular group and then draw con-' 
elusions on how to resolve their group differences. 
This activity will help students gain a better under- 
standing of prejudice and the nature of prejudice. 

Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students should be better able to: 

1 . Understand and recognize the nature of overt 
prejudice. 

2. Identify and discuss ways to deal with overt 
prejudice. — 

Materials: The Sneetches and Other Stories by Dr. 
Seuss. 

Teaching time: One hour will be needed. to com- 
plete this activity. 

teaching guidelines: 

1. Read the story, The Sneetches by Dr/Seuss. 
Before reading the story, the teacher may wish ' 
to tell the students that, while he or she is 
reading, they should pretend to be Plain-belly 
Sneetches. Explain to them that there are two 
kinds of Sneetches who live in the l^nd of the < 
Sneetches — the 5tar-belly Sneetches and the 
Plain-belly Sneetches. 

2. Page 1 — Before you begin reading, ask the $ 
students, . "How do you think the Sneetches 
with the plain bellies feel? Why? How do you 
think the Star-belly Sneetches feel? Why?- We 
really don't know exactly how they feel but 
they are giving us clues as you have pointed 
out. Let's begin reading and find out if we are 
right." 

3 . Pages 4-5 —Read through the pages, then ask, 
"How are the Star-belly Sneetches treating the 
Plain-belly Sneetches?" If prejudice is not 
used as a word to describe the action of the 
Star-belly Sneetches, ask if the students think 
the Star-bellies could be prejudiced. You 



•Adapted from Multiethnic activities, Indiana Univer- 
sity at South Bend, 1975. 
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might want to add that because the Star-belly 
Sneetches will not play with the Plain-bellies, 
. it is because of prejudice: Looking at someone 
and having an opinion about him or her with- 
out even knowing him or I sr. The Star-belly 
Sneetches were not born prejudiced. How did 
they learn it? Look at the pictures and maybe 
they will give you some clues. If they have not 
included in theinesponsei copying fronrotder 
Sneetches, you may wish to do the following: 

4. Ask if you can use someone's name — seek a 
volunteer. Proceed with page 4. This big Star- 
belly Sneetch is James and the little Sneetch is 
his brother. Because the baby brother i$ just 
learning how to live, he copies many things 

' from James. In this picture James is teaching 
him how to treat Plain-bellies by the way he is 
acting. He has not told his brother to do what 
-fte-te doing, but the brother thinks everything 
he does is right. 

5. Thank the child whose name you used and 
congratulate him for being such a good sport 
by loaning his name to the Sneetch. 

6. Ask if you can borrow three other names. Se- 
lect three, then assign them to the Star-belly 
Sneetches playing ball on page 5. The story 
goes like this: Betty and Ramon were two little 
Star-belly~Sneetches who frequently played 
with Plain-belly Sneetches until Myeko moved 
into their neighborhood. Myeko told them 
they should not play with Plain-bellies be- 
cause the Plain-bellies were bad. She added 
that the Plain-bellies would beat them up and 
steal all their toys. Betty and Ramon, because 
they rtd not know what prejudice was, be- 
lieved Myeko and began to treat the Piain- 
belly Sneetches unfairly. 

7. The students may ask how Myeko' became 
prejudiced and you might add that she had 
a bad experience with two Plain-belly 
Sneetches. Now she thinks all Sneetches with 
plain bellies are bad; e.g., two Plain-belly 

4- Sneetches tripped her on the way home from 
the store and made her break her eggs. 

8. Pages 6-7^Jtead through, then ask, "How do 
you think the Plain-bellies feel? Since you are 
Plain-belly Sneetches, vwat are you going to 
do?" Acknowledge responses. Suggest it might 
be well to tell the Star-bellies how bad you 
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(eel. Maybe they are acting prejudiced be- 
* cause they don't know what it is. Perhaps they 
ha|e copied the actions of other Star-belly 
Sneetches so long that they think it is right to 
-act as they are. 

9. Read through pages 8, 9, 10, and 11. After 
page 1 1 , ask the students if they think the Star- 
— bellies will tre a t the P l a in -b ellie s better new 
thajt they have stars. Let's see what happened. 

10. Read pages 12-21. What kind of person is 
McMonty McBean? Do you think he was seri- 
ously interested in the Sneetches? , 

11 . Read page 22. Too bad, it seems they have not 
learned a lesson. They're all alike now in one 
way. What way is that? (sad) 

12. Read page 24. They did (earn their lesson. 
; - Even a fish came out of the water to smile at 

them. > 

13. How were the Sneetches like people? Point out 
that they wanted to belong to another group, 
but finally realized that it was best to be them- 
selves. 

14. Lead a discussion of experiences that stu- 
dents have had when they behaved like the 

* Sneetches. 



ACTIVITY 3: COVERT PREJUDICE* 

Background: Prejudice can occur without people 
realizing it. They may say something or provide a 
half truth that makes others feel a certain way or 
develop a particular prejudice. This activity shows 
how, without knowing it and even when you are 
trying your best, you can give unclear facts or even 
not give all of the facts, which can prejudice oth- 



Objectives: At the conclusion of this activity, the 
students should be better able to: 

I Understand and recognize the nature of covert 
- prejudice. 



•Adapted from "Perception and the Transmission of In- 
formation" exercise in Intergroup communication— Ex- 
periences and activities. Compiled by the Urban and 
Ethnic Section, Illinois Office of Education, pp. 10-13, 



2. Identify and discuss ways of dealing with covert 
prejudice. 

3. Show that information can become distorted 
when- we receive it from others. 

Materials: Portrait of a lady. 



Teaching time: One hour will be needed to com- 
plete this activity. 

TaA guidelines: 

1 . This activity can be done with a single copy of 
. the sketch on page 45 but two or three copies 

work better if this activity is being done with a 
group of eight or more students. Give students 
a copy so they can easily follow the activity and 
keep one copy for yourself. 

2. This game is pfayed fiTce the game of telephone. 
Select five class members and send four of them 
out of hearing distance. 

3. The first individual in the group of five is given 
the picture and a copy of the "instruction 
Sheet." (See following pages.) He or she is al- 
lowed 3 minutes to study ihe picture and to 
remember five facts about it. 

Note: The sketch used is drawn so that one may 
per&ive it as a picture of a younger woman or 
older woman. 

4. When the signal is given, the first subject returns 
the instructions and sketch to the teacher. A 
second student is returned to the room and the 

* first person is told to describe the picture ac- 
cording to the points he or she has been asked 
to remember. The second student m4y ask 
questions. 

5. When the first subject has described five points 
about the picture (or whatever he or she can 
remember) to the second, the second student is 
asked to tell the details to the third, and so on 
until the description has finally been heard by 
the fifth student. 

6. The fifth student is then asked to tell the whole 
class the description of the picture. The points 
he or she makes are noted on the chalkboard 
and a line is drawn after the last item. When the 
fifth subject has finished reporting, the fourth 
student is asked to add any points. The picture 
is then shown to the group and the five points on 
the instruction sheet are read td them. 
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General discussion is encouraged by the teacher 
who uses the objectives of the lesson as his or her 
guide. Participants should be encouraged to dis- 
cuss what meanings the exercise has for them and 
the implications of the experience for their work 
situation at home. At the close of the discussion, 
the teacher summarizes and brings out these 
points: 

1 . Individuals react to the same picture with differ- 
ent responses. Personal history and "mental 
set" play an important part in determining the 
kind and quality of perception in social situ- 
ations. 

2. Information can be readily distorted when one 
persor> transmits it to another. The communi- 
cator's perception of what the person is trying to 
communicate and that person's ability to com- 
municate play a part. 

3. The listener's readiness also affects how well 
the information and attitudes are conveyed. 

4. Partial information can cloud our feelings and 
knowledge about a person or group of people, 

5. We can be prejudiced covertly, without really 
knowing it is happening, just because all the 
facts are not known. 



ACTIVITY 4: GREEN EGGS AND HAM 

•* 

Background: Judging something by its appearance 
can be deceiving. Prejudices are formed or people 
are discriminated against when judged too quickly 
and t©o superficially. This activity demonstrates 
prejudice w^n a person reacts to a food without 
trying it. 

Objectives: Aft he conclusion of this activity, the 
students will be better able to: 

1 . Understand the term prejudice 
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2. Discuss what it means to discriminate against 
something just because it looks different. 

Materials: Green Eggs and Ham by Dr. Seuss, yo- 
gurt, spoons. 



Teaching time: One hour will be needed for this 
activity. 

Task guidelines: 

1. Read Green Eggs and Ham by Dr. Seuss. Dis- 
cuss the story. How did S^m feel about the 
green eggs and ham? Why did you suppose he 
refused to eat them? What made him try the 
food? How did he react after trying the food? 

2. With the help of another aduJt, role play the 
following situation (T = Teacher; A = Adult): 

T. Offer yogurt -(or blueberry muffin mix) to an-* 

other adult, 
A. I won't eat that because it looks funny. 
T. Why does it look funny? • 
,. A. Because ft is different from anything I've ever 
eaten. 

Allow students who know what the food is to 
encourage the adult to taste the unstirred fruit- 
flavored yogurt. 

A. Eat a bite of yogurt and make a face. 

T. Use fruit flavored yogurt. Stir the fruit into 
the yogurt. Comment that your first impres- 
sion is not always the way it really is. Encour- 
age the adult to try a bit of fruit flavored 
yogurt. 

A. Eat a bit of yogurt. Mmmm. This is good. It 
is not the same as the last bite, 
(You can use blueberry muffin mix instead of 
yogurt. It looks gray and ugly until it is baked 
into muffins. Then it looks good and tastes 
good.) 

3. Discuss the role play situation. How did the 
adult feel about trying a new food (shy, appre- 
hensive, against it)? How do you feel when you 
rrteet someone who is different from you? 

4. Ask the /class what lesson can be learned from 
this role play situation? Solicit answers. Make 
the point that first appearances are not always 
what they seem. The look and taste of the un- 
stirred yogurt was very different from what it 
really was like (Wed)', people can also be dif- 
ferent horn whafc they seem wheta, you meet 
them or try to gefcto know them. 
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ACTIVITY 5: JUAN'S FIRST DAY IN AN 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

BackgroiAid: This is an activity which most of the 
students can identify with in some way. They may 
have been discriminated against or they may have 
been involved in discriminating against another 
student* Most of the students in the class will be 
able to idepiiiyovith being in a new situation for the 
first timeand wondering how they would fit in. 

Objectives: At the end of the activity, the students 
will be able to: 

1 . State how they think a person would feel if he or ■> 
she were discriminated ^gainst. 

2. State why they feel students discriminate against 
one another. 

3. State how they can help to make ne ( w students 
feel welcome in school. 



Materials: loan's First Day in an American School. 

Teaching time: Approximately one hour will be 
needed for this activity. 

Task guidelines: 

1 . Before reading stoiy, tell the students that this is 
a story of a Cuban boy who goes to an American 
school for the first time. Tell them to pretend as 
they listen to the story that they are |uan and 
imagine how they would be feeling if they were 
in |uan's place. 

2. Read the story, Ivan's First Day in an American 
School. 

3 >\fter reading the story, ask the students the 
three questions at the end of the story. 

4. If appropriate for the class, discuss the addi- 
tional questions at the end of the story. 
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Juan's First Day in an American School 

Juan Gomez lived in Cuba for most of his life, juan is 10 years old. Like his father, mother, younger 
brother, and sister, Juan has black hair, brown eyes, and brown skin. One day when Juan wa* only 
6 years old, soldiers came to Juan's home and arrested his father. They said he was guilty of trying to 
write bad things about their government (which is unfriendly to the United States) at the newspaper* 
where he worked. They also accused him of being a spy for the United States. 

For 4 years, no one in Juan's family saw or hajid from his father. They hearcf that he had been put 
into prison. One day Juan had some good news. His mother told him that his father was to be released 
from prison and that their whole family would be able to move to the United States where his uncle, 
aunt, and cousins lived. After many days of waiting, a crowded boat took Juan and his family to Miami, 
Florida, where they were met by Juan's uncle. 

After a few days, Juan and his family were allowed to fly to the city where his uncle lived. His father 
told him that they would be very happy there because the United States was a free country and the 
family was living together again. 

Tw<> weeks after arriving and moving into their apartment, Juah went to his first American school. 
He was both excited and a little frightened. He was hoping he could make some new friends to take 
the place of the ones he left behind in Cuba, but he was also afraid because he spoke very little English. 
\ When he arrived at school and went into his new classroom, he met his teacher who spoke Spanish 
and told Urn that he was in a bilingual education classroom where he would be taught to speak and 
write Engnsh. There were other Spanish-speaking students which pleased Juan because he was able 
to talk^with them. 

At recess Juan left some of his new friends and walked across the playground to get a drink of water. 
Some bci^ were standing near the drinking fountain and spoke to him. When he tried to tell them that 
he could n^it speak English very well, they started to laugh at him. They called him a "stupid Cuban." 
"Stupid" wa^ one English word that Juan understood. Soon some girls who had heard the teasing came 
over andjomedjn. They started to make fun of the clothes hejwas wearing, and then one boy sneaked 
up behind Juan and bent over while another pu.ned him to the ground. Just then a teacher blew a 
whistle which meant recess was over, and all of 'the children ran off to their classrooms. Juan slowly / 
picked himself up off the ground and walked back to his class alone. / 



' QUESTIONS FOR JHE CLASS^_ 

1. How would you feel if you were Juan walking back to the class alone? 

2. Why do you think the students at the water fountain picked on Juan? 

3. If you had been at the water fountam, vyhat could you have done to help make Juan's first day in 
an American school a happy one? 

ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS: 

1 . If you were Juan, would you feel that your father had told you something untrue when he said the 
family would be happy in America? 

2. If you went to a new school, how would you want the students there to treat you? 

3. If you were Juan, how would you feel abSut leaving all of your friends and relatives, back in Cuba, 
knowing that you might never see them again? 
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RESOURCES 
Films 

All the way home DYN, 30 mm., b/w. Portrays a Black 
couple's attempts to purchase a home in a White com- 
munity. 

Black and White- Uptight BFA, 1969, 25 mm., color. 

Explores social and economic differences between 

Blacks and Whites. 
Black people in the slave South, 1859 EBEC, 1972, 11 

mm., color. Depicts harsh treatment of slaves by the 

plantation owners and politicians in 1850 in the 

South. 

Can w£ immunize against prejudice? Anti-Defamation 
League, b/w. Presents three parental methods used to 
prevent prejudice in their children. 

Harriet Tubman and the underground railroad. MCHT, 
1964, 54 mm., b/w. Shows Harriet Tubman's role in 
the Underground Railroad, her personal story, and the 
conflicts fejt by slaves in their flight to freedom. 

I'm a man. MGHT, 1970, 20 mm., color. Explains why 
John Barbef and other Black intellectuals turned to 
violent militancy. 

Martin Luther King: Montgomery to Memphis. Anti-De- 
famation League. Presents a documentary of the civil 
rights leader. 

Minority youth: Angle. BFA, 1970's, 11 min., color. 
Relates personal feelings of a young Mexican girl and 
the prejudice she sees against the Mexican American. 

A morning for limmy. NUL, 1961, 25 min., b/w. Pre- 
sents story of discrimination occurring while a Black 
youth seeks employment. 

Of Black America' Black history: Lost, stolen or strayed. 
BFA, 1968, 54 min., color. Reveals Black-White rela- 
tions in America. 

Segregation Northern style. Anti-Defamation League. 
Discusses the difficulties Blacks have buying homes in 
White neighborhoods. 

Skipper learns a lesson. Anti-Defamation League, color. 
Presents story of a girl and her dog who refuses to 
'associate with other dogs because of superficial differ- 
ences. 

A slave's story: Running a thousand miles to s freedom. 
LOCA, 1972, 29 mm., color. Shows William and El- 
len Craft's escape from slavery. 

A time for burning. McGraw-Hill, b/w. Portrays the 
American conscience struggle in Omaha, Nebraska, 
in the 1960's. 

Thetoymaker. Anti-Defamation League, color /Presents 
story of two puppets who are friends until they find out 
thaf they are "different." The toy maker helps them 
understand their differences. 

To live together. Anti-Defamation League. Explores the 
difficulties experienced by child'en at an interracial 
summer camp. 



The victims. Anti-Defamation League, b/w. Discusses 
Dr. Benjamin Spock's diagnosis of prejudice in chil- 
dren. 

Patterson, lames T America in the twentieth century, 
Part /. New York: Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1976. 

Pritchard, Linda. Tracing individual ethnic sources, 
grades 4-6 Pennsylvania Department of Education, 
1979. 

Roots of America: A multiethnic curriculum resource 
guide for 7th, 8th, and 9th grade social studies teach- 
ers Developed by New Jersey Education Association 
and National Education Association, 1975. 

Wei, William. Prejudice and ethnocentrism. A curricu- 
lum and resource manual for elementary school 
teachers Illinois State Office of Education, 1978. 



Filmstrips 

The Black rabbits and the White rabbits. An allegory 
Schloat, 41 frames, «ound. Portrays the rebellion of 
black rabbits when they are subjugated by white rab- 
bits. 

Exploding the myths of prejudice. Schloat. Two color 
filmstrips, p'ogram guide, and record. Invalidates 
common prejudices by presenting facts, figures, and 
explanations. 

How to close open housing. Sunburst Communications. 
Color filmstrip. Shows problems a wealthy black rab- 
bit faces when buying a house in a white rabbit neigh- * 
borhood. a 

Prejudice in America: we lapanese Americans. Japa- 
nese American Curriculum Project, San Mateo, CA 
^ Four filmstrips. Tells about the wartime evacuation and 
present-time problems of lapanese Americans. 

Scapegoating/ impact of prejudice: Understanding preju- 
dice. Sunburst Communications. Two color filmstrips, 
records, and teacher's guide. Defines scapegoating, 
contrasts it with discrimination, and presents an his- 
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